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More Power for SP Trains 


Three Mechanical Department programs are improving fleet availability. 


Over the past 12 months, the Mech- 
anical Department has made important 
strides in increasing the productivity of 
its 17 locomotive maintenance facilities 
and improving the reliability of the fleet 
that powers SP trains. 

“So far this year we’ve put into service 
200 new freight locomotives acquired by 
SP and the Cotton Belt, and we’ve re- 
moved a like number from the fleet due 
to retirements and other factors,” says 
Robert Byrne, chief mechanical officer. 
“We've also speeded up the job of getting 
our older locomotives out of the shop 
and onto the road. The net result is that 
we are making about 210 more locomo- 
tives a day available for service than we 
were a year ago. The power is being put 
to good use in handling a growing vol- 
ume of business.” 

“The availability of our system fleet is 
much better,” adds Philip Lively, as- 
sistant chief mechanical officer““On any 
given day a greater number of freight 
locomotives are ready for train service.” 

Similar progress is being made in im- 
proving the availability of SP’s fleet of 
switch engines, 

“What we've accomplished so far is 
only the beginning,” Byrne points out. 
“Late last year we set ourselves the goal 
of increasing fleet availability to aneven 
higher level by the end of 1981. We're 
presently right on schedule with respect 
to that goal.” 

The three key factors contributing to 
the steadily improving availability rec- 
ord are the department’s new “M” cycle 
preventive maintenance program, its 
policy of assigning locomotives to home 
plants for maintenance, and its training 
program for both new employees and 
experienced craftsmen. (A separate sto- 
ry on the training program begins on 
page 4.) 

“The ‘M’ program is based on preven- 
tive maintenance concepts used in the 
airline industry,” says C. W. Dieterich, 
manager of production planning and 
control. “It was designed by our people 
in 1978, with participation from the lo- 
comotive manufacturers, specifically to 
increase the availability and reliability 
of the SP fleet. We began phasing it in 
during February, 1979.” 

“Under our prior system of mainte- 
nance,” he explains, “the work was es- 


sentially inspection oriented. Weshopped 
locomotives at regular intervals, in- 
spected them and repaired or replaced 
components if they were found defec- 
tive. Under the ‘M’ system, our aim is to 
restore the life in the units that is lost in 
the course of normal wear and tear. We 
change our materials and components 
on a scheduled basis—well before they 
become defective. The schedules are, of 
course, based on our studies of the life 
expectancies of the various locomotive 
components and systems.” 

The earlier “R” maintenance system 
was based on a “staircase” concept. It 
called for widely varying amounts and 
types of work to be performed at 30-day, 
90-day, six-month, !8-month and three 
or four-year intervals, depending on the 
type of locomotive. 

Under the “M” program, locomotives 
are shopped every 90 days over a period 
of two years, when the cycle starts over 
again. Each of these eight shoppings 
takes about the same number of hours 


and includes a package of tasks ranging 
from light to heavy maintenance work, 

“We've analyzed all of the preventive 
maintenance work that normally needs 
to be done to a locomotive over a two- 
year period,” Lively says, “and divided 
it into eight shoppings of approximately 
equal length. The shoppings are planned 
so that work for the various crafts is dis- 
tributed throughout the locomotive to 
increase the efficiency of the mainte- 
nance effort.” 

“The work to be performed is quite 
extensive,” he adds. “It covers 37 pages 
in a maintenance manual. We go over 
every system on the locomotive during 
each two-year period.” 

Because of the efficiency of this sys- 
tem, locomotives are out of service less 
time for shopping and the department is 
able to make much more effective use of 
manpower, equipment and facilities. 

Other extensive maintenance work is 
performed at three to six-year intervals, 
During these shoppings, the SP locomo- 


Seven apprentices are working with skilled craftsmen on the rebuilding of a diesel engine at the Sacramen- 


to Locomotive Works. Lead Machinist Ben Lombardo (center) serves as their chief instructor. Shown 


clockwise are Machinist Apprentices Bob Carson and Bruce McAdam, Sheetmetal Worker Apprentice 


Rick Carter, and Machinist Apprentices Rick Juarez, Skip Maxfield and John Garcia, Not shown is Ma- 


chinist Apprentice Mando Basurto. 
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tive plants renew components and sys- 
tems that don't generally require work 
during the two-year cycle. 

“About two-thirds of our locomotives 
are already on the ‘M’ cycle program,” 
Dieterich notes. “Some of our older units 
are being upgraded so that they, too, can 
be efficiently maintained under the pro- 
gram. We expect that every locomotive 
in the fleet will have been phased into the 
‘M’ cycle by the end of 1980.” 

Byrne explains that “our policy of re- 
turning locomotives to home plants for 


maintenance has a two-fold purpose— 
to fix responsibility for the work per- 
formed and to give our people a chance 
to demonstrate the pride in accomplish- 
ment and craftsmanship we know they 
have.” 

“We really appreciate the high level of 
cooperation they are presently giving 
us,” he adds. 

“We face a major undertaking in the 
years ahead,” Byrne says. “All projec- 
tions show that there will be much more 
traffic for the railroads to handle, and we 


certainly want to be able to compete for 
our share of that business. At the same 
time, costs are rising rapidly. The cost of 
a new high-horsepower locomotive, for 
instance, now exceeds three-quarters of 
a million dollars. Our company’s funds 
for the acquisition of new equipment are 
certainly not unlimited. 

“Our challenge, therefore, is to see to 
it that SP gets the most out of its loco- 
motive fleet. It’s a king-sized job and it’s 
never been more important.” o 


Training in the Mechanical Dept. 


It's a key ingredient for car and locomotive maintenance. 


Training—not only for new employ- 
ees, but for experienced craftsmen and 
supervisors—is getting a higher priority 
in the Mechanical Department today 
than ever before in the department’s 
history. 

“Quite simply, our future success in 
keeping the company’s car and locomo- 
tive fleets ready for service depends on 
how well we train our people,” says Rob- 
ert Byrne, chief mechanical officer. 

“We are placing particular emphasis 
onthe apprenticeship program,” headds, 


“because we are depending on these 
young men and women to acquire the 
necessary skills to take over for the many 
older craftsmen who will be retiring in 
the years ahead.” 

The department has 23 full-time train- 
ing officers and instructors, nearly all of 
whom have teaching credentials. They 
help plan and carry out training pro- 
grams designed to meet the particular 
needs of the department’s various main- 
tenance facilities. 

“Much of the actual training is done 


Honoring Roseville’s Finest Craftsmen 


The Roseville Locomotive Plant recently honored seven outstanding employees—one 
from each of the major crafis—with “Proud Craftsman Awards.” Each recipient was 
chosen by a committee of his fellow craftsmen. Shown congratulating the award win- 
ners are U.S. Congressman H. T. (Bizz) Johnson of Roseville (left), aformer PFEem- 
ployee, and Plant Manager R. R. Frederiksen Grd from left). Those honored were 
(from left): Mrs. Celia Tapia, who accepted an award plaque on behalf of her husband, 
Laborer Joe G. Tapia; Carpenter Henry R. Gomez; Hostler Steven A. Maneval: Pipe~ 
fitter Carl J. Dunham; Electrician Roque Roldan; Boilermaker Andy N. Chiulos and 
Machinist Milo J. Opich. In the future, one “Proud Craftsman” from the entire plant 


will be honored every six months. 


by skilled journeymen,” says Assistant 
Chief Mechanical Officer Philip Lively. 
“Our staff people train these technical 
experts—who are usually among the best 
workmen in their crafts — how to be ef- 
fective teachers.” 

There are presently more than 300 
men and women taking part in the ap- 
prenticeship program in car and toco- 
motive plants located at 11 different 
points along our lines. 

They are preparing themselves to 
become journeymen machinists, elec- 
tricians, carmen, sheetmetal workers, 
boilermakers and painters. 

Most of them are high school gradu- 
ates and many have had a year or two of 
work at a college or technical school. 
Most start with the department as labor- 
ers; then, after demonstrating sufficient 
interest and aptitude, they are accepted 
as apprentices in one of the crafts. 

Specific details about the apprentice- 
ships are spelled out in agreements be- 
tween the company and the organizations 
representing employees in the various 
crafts. 

In general, however, they are three 
years in length and include both class- 
room work—up to eight hours a week— 
plus carefully supervised on-the-job 
training. 

Apprentices take courses in such sub- 
jects as blueprint reading, welding and 
cutting techniques, metal layout and in 
the fundamentals of their crafts. Future 
electricians, for example, get special in- 
struction in the complexities of locomo- 
tive circuitry. 

“We also try to communicate an un- 
derstanding of how each task fits into 
the overall departmental objective of 


: 
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Machinist Apprentice Robert Bolanos (left) confers with Machinist Javier Perez as they work on a 3,000- 


maintaining equipment—not just a 
knowledge of how to do one job,” Da- 
vid Krenn, manager of mechanical train- 
ing, points out. “We want our appren- 
tices to understand why some bolts must 
be tightened more than others, for in- 
stance, and why — when one component 
is repaired or replaced—another may 
also require attention.” 


horsepower read locomotive at Los Angeles. Bolanos started with SP as a laborer in December, 1978, and 
was accepted into the apprenticeship program three months later. 


Most of the courses are given in com- 
pany classrooms, although outside tech- 
nical schools and colleges are used in 
some instances. 

During the on-the-job phase of the 
training, the apprentice works with ex- 
perienced SP craftsmen, spending vary- 
ing amounts. of time mastering each 
procedure or operation in order to gain 


Machinist Apprentice Louis Wood uses a boro- 
scope to inspect the inside of a locomotive cylinder 
diner under the watchful eye of Los Angeles Ma- 
chinists Scotty Gunn (center) and Mike Szever. 


Machinist Henry Nava teaches a class of appren- 
tices at Los Angeles. An excellent teacher, as well 
as a skilled craftsman, Nava will soon have a Cali- 
fornia teacher's credential. 


There are presently more 

than 300 men and women 

taking part in the appren- 

ticeship program in car 

and locomotive plants at 

11 different points along 
our lines. 


enough proficiency to handle the work 
assigned to his craft. 

Generally, journeymen work as they 
are needed ina given plant, handling dif- 
ferent tasks on different days, and their 
apprentices move with them. At Los 
Angeles, however, nine apprentices are 
working with skilled craftsmen on the 
overhaul of a switch engine. They will 
stay with this unit until it is ready for 
service. Likewise, at the Sacramento 
Locomotive Works, similar projects are 
underway on the rebuilding of a diesel 
engine (see picture on page 3) and the 
assembly and rewiring of a locomotive 
electrical cabinet. 

“These are highly successful projects,” 
Lively points out. “They are part of our 
effort to give apprentices an opportunity 
to do, rather than just observe.” 

J. R. (Jim) Allen, works manager at 
the Sacramento locomotive plant, ob- 
serves that “it takes special people with 
patience, skill and a talent for teaching 
to make this program work—outstand- 
ing craftsmen, for example, like Lead 
Machinist Ben Lombardo, who serves 
as chief instructor on our engine rebuild 
project.” 

All new employees in the Mechanical 
Department attend a four-day safety 
and company orientation course devel- 
oped by the Safety Department. It cov- 
ers, among other things, safety rules, 
personal protective equipment and po- 
tential hazards in the job environment. 

Journeymen who are advancing to be- 
come supervisors take a two-week “Pro- 
bationary Supervisor’s Seminar.” This 
intensive course covers both “how to 
manage people” and “how to handle 
administrative work.” Included are such 
topics as motivation, leadership, time 
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Welding Instructor Jim Carlson (center) offers some pointe! 


ee 


rs to Sacramento Carmen Mike Cansimbe (left) 


and Jim Franks, before giving the AAR Welding Certification test. 


management, cost control and form 
completion. 

As previously stated, apprentices get 
basic instruction in the type of welding 
required for the work they will be doing. 
The department also provides advanced 
training in welding to help journeymen 
qualify for the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads Welding Certification. To 
qualify, craftsmen must be able to make 
certain welds as specified by the AAR. 
The welds are then bent into a“U” shape 
in two directions to make sure they are 
at least as strong as the “parent” metal. 

Welding Instructor J. P. (Jim) Carlson 
does the certification training and test- 
ing in the Mechanical Department’s 
Northern Region. At smaller locations, 
he uses a truck equipped with a portable 
welding machine and various devices for 
testing welds as his “traveling class- 
room.” He has issued AAR welding cer- 
tificates to about 140 journeymen over 
the past 12 months. 

Training officers and instructors at 
Houston use a van equipped with video- 
tapes, slide programs and other materi- 
al—a “traveling audio-visual center”— 
to bring additional training and refresh- 
er courses to outlying points. 

A number of other classes are held to 
help craftsmen upgrade their knowledge 
and skills. Over the past few months, for 
instance, instruction has been given at 
various points in the use of the boro- 
scope (a device for checking the inside 


of a locomotive cylinder liner with the 
piston in place), in advanced electrical 
circuit reading and analysis, in proce- 
dures for inspecting various types of 
loads, in the intricacies of locomotive 
airbrakes, and in “trouble-shooting” and 
repair techniques for carmen. A typical 
class is held for two or three hours, one 
day a week for six weeks. 

Journeymen also attend workshops 
conducted by suppliers on such topics as 
roller bearings and locomotive sanding 
systems. Selected individuals, who have 
shown outstanding interest and ability, 
are sent to five-day schools operated by 
the locomotive manufacturers. About 
100 Mechanical Department people at- 
tended these schools last year, bringing 
back knowledge to share with their fel- 
iow craftsmen. 

The department provides various ad- 
vanced seminars for supervisors on both 
technical and administrative subjects, 
and it conducts a 30-day program to 
train the hostlers who handle locomo- 
tives between the maintenance facilities 
and train yards, 

“Training will continue to be a key in- 
gredient in all of-our maintenance activ- 
ities.” Byrne says. “The program, in fact, 
will undoubtedly be expanded in the 
years ahead. Its objective, as always, will 
be to provide our people with the oppor- 
tunity to increase their skills and know- 
how. They are our most valuable asset.” 
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Students Aren’t the Only Ones Who Succeed in Junior Achievement. Meet two 


BIG ACHIEVERS IN PORTLAND 


Many high school students think of to- 
day’s businessman or woman as stuffed 
shirts full of overblown rhetoric, who 
work for companies that make excessive 
profits. 

And there are business people who 
brand all teenagers as members of a 
monosyllabic race whose diet consists 
exclusively of junk food, disco music 
and comic books. 

For 60 years, Junior Achievement 
has been destroying stereotypes by bring- 
ing together enthusiastic representatives 
of the business world with students who 
want to participate in an extracurricular 
activity called JA. 

People like Richard Small and Dale 
“Rocky” Bechtold in Portland have vol- 
unteered as JA advisors to student- 
organized and operated “businesses” 
sponsored by companies like SP. The 
experience for these two advisors has 
been enlightening, educational and re- 
warding. 

This year they have taken on new re- 
sponsibilities. 

Sales Analyst Rich Smal! has been 
named to the board of directors of Co- 
jumbia Empire, Inc., Junior Achieve- 
ment’s governing board in the metro- 
politan Portland area. Rocky Bechtold, 
a train clerk at Brooklyn, was named 
manager of the Portland Center, one of 
three operated by JA in the area. 

Both Small and Bechtold are strongly 
committed to JA. 

Bechtold has participated as an advi- 
sor for three and one-half years. “His 
relationship with teenagers has always 
been exceptional,” notes JA Program 
Director Rick Grimshaw. Parents, stu- 
dents and other JA staff members were 
very impressed with the way he handled 
his responsibilities as a chaperon dur- 
ing a week-long trip for Achievers to Los 
Angeles last spring. 

In addition to serving as an advisor 
during the past two years, Small also 
took on responsibilities as a fund-raiser, 
recruiter and discussion leader at JA sem- 
inars. “I’m also indebted to JA for an- 
other reason,” Small adds. “My wife and 
I met while we were serving as advisors.” 

Grimshaw notes that he is always look- 


ing for-top advisors to assume ‘special 


responsibilities above and beyond those 
required of the typical advisor team. He 


rates both Small and Bechtold as “tops.” 

The board of directors for Columbia 
Empire, Inc. consists of 46 directors. “It 
is one of the ‘working-est’ boards you've 
ever seen,” Small says. As a newcomer 
himself, he is well on his way to uphold- 
ing the board's reputation. 

Smail is Pacific Motor Trucking’s rep- 
resentative on the board and also heads 
the School and Achievers Committee 
which handles recruiting activities at the 
28 high schools in the Portland area. 

As a member of the Long Range Plan- 
ning Committee, Small is chairman of 
its Systems Sub-committee. His group 
is responsible for developing a computer 
system that students, advisors and JA 
management may use to help them with 
their activities. “Our prototype will even- 
tually be installed in the 250 other cities 
throughout the U.S. and Canada where 
JA is active.” he says. Small’s previous 
experience as a TOPS programmer will 
be very useful. 

“T'd estimate I spend 300 to 400 hours 
of my spare time each year in JA activi- 
ties,” Small says. “But it’s worthit. There 


are so many personal rewards to out- 
weigh the time and effort it takes.” 

Bechtold agrees, “It’s extremely satis- 
fying to watch the students’ progress 
throughout the year, especially as they 
develop self-confidence.” 

As manager of the Portland Center, 
Bechtold will have an opportunity to 
watch many of the 1,200 students that 
participate in the JA program. The cen- 
ter provides tools, equipment, assistance 
and advice each night to the students and 
advisors of six JA companies. 

Bechtold says his wife, Charlene, 
strongly supports his involvement in JA 
even though it means he will be busy two 
nights each week. “She knows how much 
I enjoy it and how much I look forward 
to the challenge of working as a center 
manager.” 

Southern Pacific is the only Portland 
area firm to have two members on the 
board of directors. Northwest Public 
Relations Manager George Kraus is a 
director and handles public relations for 
the organization. Both SP and PMT 
sponsor individual JA companies. O 


Rocky Bechtold (left), Rich Small and JA Program Director Rick Grimshaw (right) look over a table full 


of products that helped students learn the ins and outs of business. 


Right: Scheduler Perry Mark- 
Jey updates information on 
SPPL's 66-foot “paper pipe- 
fine” that keeps track of every 
product moving through the 
pipeline system. Below: The 
Products Movement Section 
sends schedules on products 
to be moved through the pipe- 
line to field personnel via tel- 
etype. Confirming an order 
from a shipper is Scheduler 
Gary Yates. 


Pipeline Peopl 

One of the most important member firms in SP’s family of com- 
panies is Southern Pacific Pipe Lines, Inc. (SPPL). 

SPPL distributes refined petroleum products—gasoline, diesel, 
military jet, turbine and light industrial fuel—through some 2,500 
miles of pipelines. Its lines, ranging from three inches to 24 inches in 
diameter, are located in Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas. About 650,000 barrels of various petroleum prod- 
ucts move through the pipeline system per day. Last year, SPPL ship- 
ped 232 million barrels of products for its customers: 

The firm currently has 33 customers. For one customer, the U.S. 
Defense Dept., SPPL provides direct pipeline service to 13 airbases in 
California, Arizona and Nevada. The company also delivers most of 
the jet fuel used by commercial airlines at San Francisco, Oakland, 
Ontario, Reno, Tucson and Phoenix international airports, Arizona 
is SPPL’s largest geographical market. Approximately 90 percent of 
the petroleum products consumed inthestate are transported through 
the firm's Los Angeles-Phoenix ‘and El Paso-Phoenix pipelines. 

Byron K. Smith, SPPL’s president and general manager, ‘points 
out that the system, like most pipelines, is-extensively automated, 
“but it is our 400 people who make it work.” 


Top: A computer at the company’s Los Angeles 
headquarters assembles data from its 47 pipeline 
terminals. Checking incoming information is 
Dieter Boelter, data processing coordinator. 
Above: Completing records at Watson's Terminal’s 
contral center is Operator Fausto Ganzalez. 
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To the Stockholders: 


Southern Pacific had a good third quarter. Net in- 
come for the three months ended September 30, 1979, 
was $30.8 million or $1.15 a share, an increase of 97 
percent from $15.6 million, or 58 cents a share, earned 
in the same period of 1978. 

Net income for the first nine months of 1979 was 
$123 million, or $4.57 a share, also up 97 percent from 
the $63 million, or $2.32 a share, reported last year. 

Total operating revenues for the quarter were $673 
million, up 20 percent from 1978. For the nine-month 
period, operating revenues totaled $1,936 million, an 
increase of 15 percent from last year. 

The strength of the third quarter was the result of 
improved performance by Southern Pacific’s land and 
communications subsidiaries and the addition of 
Ticor financial services through a merger fate in July, 
which was reported in the July 30 message to stock- 
holders. 

Our railroad operations, however, felt the effects of 
the recession and inflation. Despite this squeeze, we 
have kept important and extensive maintenance pro- 
grams going forward — working on both our rail tines 
and our freight car and locomotive fleets. These main- 
tenance expenses increased by more than $29 million 
during the third quarter, compared with the same 
period in 1978. As a result, the railroad subsidiaries 
recorded a slight operating loss for the 1979 quarter. 

Traffic is continuing to move at a fairly goodlevet on 
Southern Pacific fines, but we do see a softening in 
some areas of business as rail shipments reflect the 
economic downturn. 

Fuel costs continue to rise, and these have been off- 
set only partially by freight rate increases. A 7.8 per- 
cent freight rate increase went into effect on inter- 
state rail shipments October 15, and this should heip 
fourth-quarter results. 

Freight revenues were higher over a broad range of 
commodity groups during the third quarter, with good 
gains in intermodal shipments of containers and trail- 
ers on rail cars, processed food products, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, chemicals, paper, lumber and other 
building materials, petroleum and metal products. 

Southern Pacific’s real estate and natural re- 
sources activities, with higher timber sales, devel- 
oped $20.9 million in operating income during the 
third quarter, a $5.7 miflion improvement from the 
same 1978 period. 

SP Communications added more customers and of- 
fered new services on its nation-wide telecommunica- 


tions network. Operating income was $5 million for 
the quarter, compared to a smail loss a year ago. 

Operating income from pipeline subsidiaries in- 
creased slightly in the quarter, while trucking results 
were down slightly because of the recession. 

As previously reported, Ticor became a subsidiary 
of Southern Pacific Company on July 27, 1979. Subse- 
quently Rocco C. Siciliano, Ticor’s chairman and chief 
executive officer, and Robert B. Holmes, its president, 
were elected Directors of Southern Pacific Company 
and Southern Pacific Transportation Company. 

Ticor, a Los Angeles based financial services hold- 
ing company, generated $27 million in earnings on 
$425 million in revenues during 1978. Southern Pacific 
purchased all of Ticor’s outstanding stock for $258 
million of cash and debt and is accounting for Ticor’s 
subsequent results on the equity method. Conse- 
quently, Southern Pacific’s income statement in- 
cludes $13 million of pre-tax income of Ticor for 
August and September 1979. 

Investment tax credit from Southern Pacific’s 
record 1979 capital expenditures reduced income tax 
expense by $7.7 million for the quarter and $45.2 
miltion for the first nine months. 

An agreement has been reached for the transfer by 
Southern Pacific Transportation Company of the 
stock of its subsidiary San Diego & Arizona Eastern 
Railway Company to the Metropolitan Transit Devel- 
opment Board of San Diego. The agreement also pro- 
vides that Southern Pacific will repair the damage to 
the railroad resulting from Hurricane Kathleen and 
that the property between E! Centro and Plaster City 
will be transferred to SPT. The cash consideration for 
the stock will be approximately $18 million. It is ex- 
pected that the transaction will be completed in the 
near future. 

Asolution to the long-term problem of deficits in the 
operation of commuter passenger trains on the San 
Francisco Peninsula is imminent. The State of Califor- 
nia's Department of Transportation (Caltrans) and 
Southern Pacific reached an agreement in principle 
this month on a ptan to continue the commute service, 
with marketing efforts and financial responsibility to 
be taken over by state and toca! public agencies. 
Southern Pacific would continue to operate the trains 
with railroad personnel under a contract with Cal- 
trans. The public agencies would either buy or rent 
commute service rolling stock, station buildings, 
parking lots and track structure. 

While many details remain to be worked out in a for- 
mal contract, we believe the agreement provides the 
framework for a practical arrangement to continue 
service to the Peninsula public, while protecting 
Southern Pacific against operating losses which have 
been exceeding $10 million a year. 


Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
San Francisco, October 23, 1979 


Souler P 3 ne er mpany _ Consolidated Subsidiaries. 


Ain ‘thousands, except per share data) a 


Three Months Ended Three Months Ended Nine Months Ended Nine Months Ended » 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME September 30,1979 September 30, 1978 September 30, 1879 September 30, 1978 
"OPERATING REVENUES ; Aa is : 
‘Railroad |. $561,851 $467,680 $1,646,735 $1,420;219 
Trucking 36,015 38,619 107,544 116,349 
Pipeline, 19,094 17,808 54,153 49,061 
‘Real estate and-natural resources 27,680 22,749 | §6,900 57,722 
Communications ....0.:.. 27,596 13,123 68,054 34,747 
Other... “745 1,827 2,428 6,185 
672,981 561,806 1,935,B14 1,684,283 
5 | a 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
RailrOad oscar geveweb ere ce ia thee diel 564,357 462,965 1,568,281 1,373,187 
Trucking . 37,646 38,699 110,100 115,135 
Trains Pipeline: ceive daiteteganiten, 10,113 9,309 29,717 28,936 
of Walnuts Real estate and natural resources i ‘ 6,799 7,526 19,972 21,412 
for the Communications ....... 00.0.6 cece cence 22,583 13,195 58,384 37,098 
Christmas ‘Other 3,073 2,886 7,917 7,004 
Cookies TOE ss Adis pate v steaee ole hie! 644,571 534,580 1,794,371 1,582,772 
of Europe 
INCOME FROM OPERATIONS .........:........ 28,410 27,226 141,443 101,514 
EQUITY. IN EARNINGS OF 
UNCONSOLIDATED COMPANIES .............. 15,175 1,055 19,762 1,671 
OTHER INCOME : 
Five full trainloads of containers — loaded with AM@reSt se eet eee eee eee eee 5,942 7,190 22,020 19,587 
about a billion and a half walnuts — have just moved Miscellaneous rentals ....... . 4,689 4,316 14,010 12,132 
on Southern Pacific rail lines from Central California Gains from sales of property . . 3,789 2,063 9,014 8,078 
to the Texas Gulf Coast, en route to holiday kitchens Other non-operating items ........5.....-.44. 4,413 (6,016) 1,713 (4,414) 
throughout Western Europe. This huge move of Cali- 6 2k Total ei eihn ies vinenayaongadrtatss 18,833 7,553 Te 46,757 36,383 
fornia wainuts started at the big Stockton plant of 
Diamond/Sunsweet Inc. (above) where the nuts were INTEREST EXPENSE... «2.00. e cee 26,720 20,741 70,638 60,949 
graded, bagged and loaded in 40-foot containers. The TT 
containers then were loaded on SP trains (below) and INCOME BEFORE INCOME TAXES .............. 35,698 45,093 137,324 77,616 
moved to Galveston, for transfer to a ship bound for 
European ports. INCOME TAXES 
_ OUTED bavtin nites takin’ cect na Pelt foe 2,421 605 8,788 6,091 
Deferred 2,477 (4,115) 5,452 8,930 
4,898 (510) : 14,240 15,021 
rea tetct, ate la atdietaden cial aa ake sate $ 30,800. $ 15,603 3 $ 123,084 $ 62,595 
fee 7 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF SHARES OUTSTANDING .. 26,945 26,944 26,944 26,941 
NET:INCOME PER SHARE(). $. 415 $ 58 $ 4.57 $ 2.32 
i $ 60 $60 : $ 1.80 $ 1,80 


tax effects for the two month petiog since aed isition.” 


Netincome for the quarter.and nine months ended Septgmber 30, 4979 includes an estimated $8.8 million (33 cents per share) resulting 
from the purchase of -Ticor. The increase in:net incom Heflects Ticor’ 'S earnings, additional interest expense and related income 


Southern Pacific Company 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC BUILDING 


ONE MARKET PLAZA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 
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Left: SPPL owns a total of 362 storage tanks like 
these at its Watson Terminal, near Los Angeles. 
They have a combined capacity of over eight mil- 
lion barrels, Above: Lead Operator Carl Dingman 
pauses briefly during an inspection of facilities at 
Watson Terminal. 


HB, Fowler (left), district superintendent, 
and Bud Mathis, project manager, shake hands 
following the “hole through” of the Island 
Mountain tunnel. 


Workers ‘Hole Through’ 
Island Mountain Tunnel 


September marked a major mile- 
stone in SP’s effort to re-open the fire- 
damaged Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road tunnel at Island Mountain. 

For almost a year, eighty-five men, 
working two 10-hour shiftsa day, have 
been excavating debris from opposite 
ends of the tunnel. On September 20 
the two crews met, opening up the 
4,314-foot tunnel for the first time in 
over a year. The tunnel was closed 
after fire damaged 700 feet of the 
south end of Tunnel 27 and caved-in 
rock and timber blocked an addition- 
al 1,700 feet. 

Following the “hole through,” 
crews are cleaning the remaining de- 
bris from the tunnel and spraying 
three to four inches of concrete on 
the roof and walls to cover exposed 
rock and prevent deterioration. Steel 
is being used to reinforce the struc- 
ture where necessary and repairs to 
the track are underway. 

Tunnel 27 is located on the Eel 
River Canyon, just north of Island 
Mountain and about 90 miles south 
of Eureka, o 
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Tons of Lumber 


SP recently topped its own record 
for the largest load of lumber ever 
shipped on a single flatcar. 

The shipment weighed in at 181,300 
pounds, almost one ton over the pre- 
vious record, and contained more 
than 83,700 board feet of unseasoned 
Douglas fir extra-length ridge beams 
and similar dimensional lumber. It 
contained sufficient lumber to build 
approximately 19 moderate-sized 
dwellings of 1,500 square feet. 

The shipment surpassed the pre- 
vious record of 75,000 board feet on 
a single car and more than doubled 
the average-sized lumber shipment 
of 85,000 pounds. A 65-foot-long 
Cotton Belt bulkhead flatcar was used 
to transport the lumber from Moun- 
tain Fir Lumber Company's Indepen- 
dence, Ore. mill to the consignee, 
Marquardt-Wolf Lumber Co. of 
Marlboro, Calif. near Los Angeles. 


Most people retire at age 65. 

Not John Long of Tyler, Texas. This 
Cotton Belt employee recently celebrated 
65 years of service with the company. The 
83-year-young Long, his familiar cigar 
clenched between his teeth, says he has 
considered retirement, but doesn't think 
it would keep him busy enough. “As long 
as I remain healthy,” he adds, “J plan to 
work,” 

Long joined the company in 1914 as a 
ticket sorter. He is presently working in 
Revenue Accounting as the head clerk of 
agents accounts, 


R.B. Holmes (left) and R.C. Siciliano 


Top Officers at Ticor 
Join SP’s Board 
Of Directors 


Rocco C, Siciliano, chairman ofthe 
board and chief executive officer of 
Ticor, SP’s newest subsidiary, and Ti- 
cor President Robert B. Holmes have 
been elected directors of Southern 
Pacific Company and Southern Paci- 
fic Transportation Company. 

Siciliano, 57, was named Ticor 
chairman of the board and chief exec- 
utive officer in January 1976, having 
served as the company’s president 
since 1971. 

He was Undersecretary of Com- 
merce from 1969 to 1971, and prior 
to that, president of the Pacific Mari- 
time Association in San Francisco. 
He also served as an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor-and as special assistant 
for personnel management.to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Siciliano serves on the board of di- 
rectors of Pacific Lighting Corp. He 
is a vice chairman of the Committee 
for Economic Development, :and a 
member of the Advisory Councils of 
the University ‘of California. at-Los 
Angeles Graduate School of Business 


Management, the University of Utah © i 


and the Stanford University Graduate 


School of Business. He served as a 
member of the California Commis- 
sion on Government Reform and is 
presently president of the Los Ange- 
les Philharmonic Association. 

A graduate of the University of 
Utah and Georgetown University Law 
School, he practiced law in Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Holmes, 47, was elected president 
in February 1979. He was formerly 
executive vice president and chief fi- 
nancial officer of the company. 

Holmes joined Ticor in January 
1977, having previously served as a 
general partner with Lazard Freres & 
Co., international investment bank- 
ing firm in New York. With Lazard 
Freres since 1964, he was active in 
corporate financial matters, includ- 
ing private financing, mergers, acqui- 
sitions, divestitures and venture capi- 
tal. He was formerly with the New 
England Merchants Bank and is a 
graduate of Harvard University, 

Holmes serves on the board of di- 
rectors of New England Fish Com- 
pany. He is a member of the board of 
governors of the Otis Art Institute/ 
Parsons School of Design and the 
Los Angeles Advisory Board of the 
Salvation Army. 

Three Southern Pacific officers 
were earlier elected directors of Ticor. 
They are Benjamin F. Biaggini, chair- 
man and chief executive officer; Alan 
C. Furth, president; and Robert J. 
McLean, executive vice president- 
finance. 


Johnson Edwards 


Edwards Succeeds 
Johnson at PMT 


B. R. (Barney) Johnson, president 
of all Southern Pacific trucking sub- 
sidiaries, covering a 30,500-mile, elev- 
en-state territory, retired October 31 
after more than 44 years in the truck- 
ing industry, all with SP. 

He began his career as a driver for 
PMT at Petaluma, Calif. in 1935 and 
became district manager at San Fran- 
cisco by 1951, Johnson rose steadily 
through PMT’s managerial ranks and 
in 1958 was named president. 

Johnson also headed the South- 
western Transportation Company 
{Cotton Belt), SP Transport Co. of 
Texas and Louisiana, SP Air Freight, 
and SP Marine Transport. 

Thomas T. Edwards, former vice 
president and general manager, suc- 
ceeds Johnson as president. 

Edwards joined PMT as a driver 
in 1942, He served as superintendent 
at Tucson and Phoenix, before be- 
ing named district manager of PMT’s 
eastern division at Phoenix in 1955. 
He was appointed district manager 
for the central district in 1957 and the 
southern district in 1958. Edwards 
was named vice president and general 
manager in 1963. 0 


Two SP patrolmen tied for first place and graduated with top honors from the 12-week pro- 
p, fessional course for San Francisco Bay Area police officers offered by the Alameda County 
Sheriff's Department in conjunction with Chabot College. Two other SP patrolmen placed 
in the top 10 percent of the class. Holding the trophy are top winners Lance R. Morrison 


(left); who was also valedictorian, and Dale S. Attarian. Also honored were C. K. Johnson 
(left) and Humphrey R. McLloyd. All four officers are assigned to the Western Division. 


SP, Caltrans 
Reach Agreement 
On Commute Service 


A solution to the long-time -eco- 
nomic problems of railroad commute 
service on the San Francisco Penin- 
sula is imminent. 

In mid-October SP and Caltrans 
(the State of California Department 
of Transportation) reached an agree- 
ment in principle in their negotiations 
to retain and improve the San Fran- 
cisco-San Jose train service. 

Alan DeMoss, vice president of op- 
erations and SP’s chief negotiator, 
said that “while many details remain 
to be worked out before a contract 
can take effect, implementation of the 
contract would assure continuation 
of the Peninsula passenger train ser- 
vice for at least the next 10 years.” 

The major points of the agreement 
in principle are: 

¢ SP would continue to operate 
the commute service, but with public 
agencies—-including the state and 
three counties concerned—having 
responsibility for marketing efforts 
and operating losses. Methodology 
used to calculate the deficit will be 
spelled out in the detailed agreement. 
It is estimated the 1980 operating loss 
will be about $10 million. 

© Commute service workers will 
continue to be employed by SP. 

© Caltrans will either rent or pur- 
chase rail cars, locomotives, station 
buildings and grounds, and track used 
for the commute service. 

© Existing schedules are to be re- 
tained, with allowance for adjust- 
ments, including some additional 
peak-hour commute trains running 
in the reverse direction (San Fran- 
cisco to San Jose in the morning). 

e¢ The agreement is for 10 years 
with five-year renewal options. 

The detailed contract, when com- 
pleted, will require ratification by all 
participating agencies and concur- 
rence of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 

“The agreement is a result of long 
and detailed negotiations extending 
over the past several months,” De- 
Moss said. “We think it provides the 
framework for a practical and work- 
able plan to assure continuation of 
the service to the public.” oO 


il 


Saturday Nights 
At the Races 


Summertime and the living is easy. 
Perhaps for you, but not for Les Dyer, 
supervisor of equipment distribution, 
intermodal. While most people enjoy 
a relaxing vacation during the sum- 
mer months, Les and his 19 year-old- 
son, Ed, spend their spare time repair- 
ing, improving and racing a 1972 
Chevrolet Nova. 

Les is the “owner-technician” and 
Ed is the “driver-mechanic” of this 
father-son stockcar racing team. Their 
free time during the week is spent pre- 
paring for the Saturday-night races 
at the “99 Speedway” in Stockton, 
Calif. In 1978, their teamwork earned 
Ed the “Rookie of the Year” title. This 
year he finished the season in fourth 
place in overall points. 

As owner-technician of this $15,000 
machine, Les’ responsibilities range 
from fender mender to design engi- 
neer. “It has to be a solid car — one 
that can withstand the punishment of 
the weekly races, but not too heavy. 
Every ounce of weight must be prop- 
erly distributed to give it the best han- 
dling characteristics. We’re always ex- 
perimenting with ways to improve it.” 

Stockcar racing consists of several 
“heats” — eight-lap races involving 
six to ten cars around a quarter-mile 
paved track, 

The cars are lined up two abreast 


The Dyer racing team: Ed and Les (right). 
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for the start of the race. Heading into 
the first turn, the tightly bunched pack 
can be clocked at 60 mph and tailgat- 
ing one another at three-foot inter- 
vals. It’s a race for quick-reflexed, 
precise drivers. 

Speed is important, Les points out, 
but your position within the pack is 
critical. Planning, experience and luck 
help Ed find the spot to allow him to 
“see daylight” and break out of the 
pack. Sometimes it may take three 
laps before the pack opens up enough 
for the battle for first place to take 
shape. 

The race is over in a matter of min- 
utes, Later in the evening, the first 
and sometimes second-place finish- 
ers of each heat will compete in the 
Trophy Dash, a race Ed has won once 
this season. 

The other big race is the Main Event 
which pits 18 to 20 of the cars with the 
fastest qualifying times against one 
another in a 20-lap race. 

In addition to the thrill of winning 
a race, drivers are awarded points 
which are used to determine their 
NASCAR (National Assoc. of Race 
Cars) standings. Cash awards are giv- 
en in some races as well. 

“It’s great to be able to share a hob- 
by like stockcar racing with my son,” 
Les says. “My wife, Edna, shares in 
the enthusiasm, too. She’s the record 
keeper — from qualifying times to 
the scrapbook.” 


Making Music 
In Dunsmuir 

There’s a lot of “country” in George 
Morrow. His business card reads “Mr. 
Country Himself.” His first record was 
called “Too Much Country.” His first 
album contains 10 original country 
songs. 

George, a 28-year SP veteran, is the 
second trick wire chief-telegrapher in 
Dunsmuir. He’s also an aspiring coun- 
try western singer/songwriter whose 
records are getting aired in California, 
Kentucky and as far away as Maine. 

“*Too Much Country’ is a song 
about a guy who’s a pretty good singer 
and wants to make a record,” George 
explains. “He goes to Nashville, but 
flunks out and ends up back in Duns- 
muir.” 

An autobiographical song? “Some- 
what,” George admits. “A songwriter 
is an artist. And like most artists, they 
tend to reveal themselves in their 
work.” 

George’s musical heritage can be 
traced to his Arkansas birthplace and 
childhood in Oklahoma. He was giv- 
en his first guitar when he was about 
six years old. 

“My mother bought me a $3 guitar 
from Sears..]t had an instruction 
book with it but she got me started by 
teaching me a few chords.” She also 
inspired him to imitate some of the 
better known country singers of the 
day. “We had an old windup Victro- 
‘la,” George recalls, “and Mom would 
put on a Jimmy Rogers record and 
tell me to ‘make it sound like that.’” 

George composed his first song at 
18 and says he’s written hundreds 
since then. All are country and the 
topics range from love and trains to 
simple songs that are just fun to sing. 


It’s much easier to write or perform 
a song than it is to record it, George 
says. “Making a record turns you in- 
to a perfectionist. It requires a lot of 
concentration, and you can get tired 
of singing the same song over and 
over. But it’s worth it. You end up with 
something you're very proud of... 
something you hope will capture the 
attention of others.” When Tennessee 
Ernie Ford heard “Too Much Coun- 
try,” he liked it so much he included 
it in his Las Vegas show. 

“Ultimately I would like some of the 
well-known country singers to record 
my music,” George says. “If that were 
to happen and fortune came my way, 
it wouldn't really change me. Duns- 
muir’s my home. I wouldn’t leave here 
for anything.” 


Remember the Robot, 
Remember the Rule 


What started out as a 30-gallon 
grease barrel has been transformed 
into a look-alike for the famous Star 
Wars robot R2D2. 

Carman Ben Simonson, Jr. named 
his creation “R26, the Blue Sign Ro- 
bot,” in honor of the famous robot 
and Rule 26 of the General Manag- 
er’s Circular of SPTCo. Rule 26, also 
known as the Blue Sign Rule because 
of the blue “men at work” sign that is 
displayed in conjunction with alocked 
switch or derail, provides protection 
for employees working around roll- 
ing equipment. 

Simonson and R26 teamed up for 
a safety course for new employees at 
West Oakland’s Passenger Depart- 
ment. “R26 catches everyone's atten- 
tion,” Simonson says, “and P'm sure 
it impresses upon them the impor- 
tance of Rule 26.” 


The Lewises, Blanche (left)and Monte (far right). dance with residents of the Villa Maria Geriatric Center. 


A Simple Two-Step 
Or a Fancy Waltz 
Brightens Their Day 


Monte Lewis, assistant engineer in 
the Engineering Department in Tuc- 
son, and his wife, Blanche, arealready 
preparing themselves for retirement 
together by sharing their own health 
and happiness with the less-fortunate 
elderly. 

Two or three times a week for the 
past three years, they have been vol- 
unteer “friends” of residents at the 
Villa Maria Geriatric Center in Tuc- 
son, The center is an agency of the 
Catholic Community Services of 
Southern Arizona. 

“Tm looking forward to retiring be- 
fore too long and I want it to be fun. 
Pve seen too many people retire and 
not know what to do with themselves. 
Blanche and I have found some real 
nice activities that we want to contin- 
ue, and visiting these folks at Villa 
Maria gives us both just a plain good 
feeling,” Monte said. 

Geriatric centers provide special 
care and activities for the elderly. 
Staffed by medical professionals and 
backed by volunteers, Villa Maria 
strives to offer a stimulating, happy 
environment. “It is the work of vol- 
unteers like the Lewises. that make 
the difference in care,” a staff mem- 
ber said. 

Monte came to Tucson 43 years 
ago from Shreveport, Louisiana. He 
attended Centenary College onmoney 


he made as ajazztrumpet player. Soon 
after arriving in Tucson, he married 
Blanche. In those early years the cou- 
ple raised chickens, built their own 
home and ran a successful restaurant 
business. 

In 1942 he began working for South- 
ern Pacific as a rodman. He prog- 
ressed through the areas of cost ana- 
lysis and estimating to his present 
position while Blanche worked as a 
private duty nurse. In 1956 the Lew- 
ises adopted a boy and girl who were 
German refugees. When the children 
grew up and started their own families, 
they felt the loss. It was a major rea- 
son for choosing volunteer work at 
Villa Maria. 

One of their favorite activities is 
dancing with the old people. It isn’t 
unusual to see Monte dancing with a 
lady in a wheelchair. Earlier this year, 
they helped the Villa Maria residents 
build a Tucson rodeo parade float that 
was a tribute to cowboy Tom Mix 
and his horse, Tony. The float won 
first prize in the competition that at- 
tracted 300 entries. 

“The elderly are often lonely,” said 
Blanche. “Family members often 
seem to forget about them.” She add- 
ed, “Having fun with them is most 
important. I concentrate on creating 
smiles.” Monte agrees. “You have to 
keep it all very light-hearted,” he said. 
“Blanche will stand on her head fora 
laugh. It is simply getting satisfaction 
from helping others. The smiles make 
it all-worthwhile.” 

—Gretti Galioto 
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Management 
Moves 


Pe 


Wolfe 


SP Land Company 


V. A. Wolfe, assistant to president 
for SP Land Company, retired Sept. 
30 after 43 years of service. 

Wolfe joined the Real Estate De- 
partment in Los Angeles in 1936. He 
served in a variety of positions over 
the years. He was appointed manager 
of real estate before being named as- 
sistant to president in 1973. 

T. K. Lloyd succeeds Wolfe as as~ 
sistant to president. 

Lloyd joined SPTCo in 1965 in Sys- 
tems Research and held various posi- 
tions within the department until 
joining the Land Company in 1978 as 
manager of administration, a position 
he held until his recent appointment. 

A graduate of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Lloyd received 
his MBA from the Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Wharton School of Business. 


The listing of appointments will 
resume with the December Bulletin. 
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Baffert 


Maloney : 


Pacific Motor Trucking Co. 


PMT announced the appointment 
of four assistant vice presidents in its 
Sales and Traffic Department. 

P. F. Baffert has been promoted to 
assistant vice president-field sales with 
headquarters at Burlingame. The for- 
mer district sales manager for north- 
ern California is now responsible for 
all sales activity on the West Coast, 
as well as the Midwest and South, A 
graduate of Woodbury College, Baf- 
fert has worked for the company for 
22 years. 

W. P. (Buddy) Furrh, former man- 
ager of sales and traffic with SWT and 
SPTofT&L, has been appointed as- 
sistant vice president-traffic with 
headquarters in Dallas. Furrh has a 
25-year background in traffic within 
the trucking industry. He is executive 
vice president of the Common Carrier 
Motor Freight Association of Texas. 

J. P. Jones has been promoted to 
assistant vice president-marketing, 
with headquarters at Burlingame. 
Jones, former sales manager for PMT, 
has been with the company for 19 
years. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

P. J. Maloney has been appointed 
assistant vice president-national ac- 
counts, with principal activities in the 
East and Midwest. Maloney has 15 
years experience within the trucking 
industry and was the director of mar- 
keting for another major carrier in the 
New York City area before joining 

PMT. He is headquartered in New 
York City. 


Bredenberg 


Operating Department 


R. G. Thruston, former superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles Division, 
has been appointed assistant vice 
president-operations. 

Thruston joined the company in 
1955 as a brakeman. Following two 
years of military service, he returned 
to SP in 1959 as a conductor on the 
Western Division. He was superin- 
tendent of the Cotton Belt before 
being named Los Angeles Division 
superintendent in 1971. 


Succeeding Thruston as superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles Division 
is D. M. Mohan. 

Mohan joined the company in 1968 
as a transportation assistant on the 
Western Division after earning his 
MBA from the Univ. of California, 
Berkeley. He was named senior asst. 
division superintendent at Los Ange- 
les in 1978 and was appointed West- 
ern Division superintendent this year. 

R. D. Bredenberg, former asst. su- 
perintendent on the Sacramento Di- 
vision, succeeds Mohan as Western 
Division superintendent. 

Bredenberg joined the company in 
1964 at Brownsville, Texas. Within 
the Operating Dept. he has served as 
terminal superintendent at both St. 
Louis and Pine Bluff, as well as asst. 
superintendent on the San Antonio 
Division. 


Retirements 


DALLAS DIVISION: P. R. Darwin, assistant chief clerk. 

GENERAL OFFIGE, SAN FRANCISCO: W. ¥. Black, capital 
budget coordinator: 8. & Chamberlin, assistant general claims 
manager; €. P, Bartough, public projects engineer: R. J. Dedic, 
ie Denney. routing and mileage clerk: R. N. Evans, 
|. W. Gardiner, assistant engineer; 0. &. Goodell, raut- 
ing & mileage clerk: M. K. Holland, senior agents accounts clerk: 
MM. P. Hooper, fead distribution clerk; E. E. Johnson, secretary: 6. J. 
Kasoh, clerk; B. J. Lathrop. generat attorney: J. V. Lundeen, assis- 
tant manager-Bureau of Transportation Research; 6. MeBann, 
head clerk; V. P. Pead, statistician: A. 0. Pearman, senior rate & 
division clerk; L. G. Vollmer, secretary; M. |. Walt, investigator. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 0. 8. Bennelt. as- 
sistant managet-Purchasing & Services: A. J. Brezik, sheet metal 
worker, A.C. Brawn, welder, 6. Carreon. claims examiner: J. Cittaus, 
JBM line desk clerk; 4. E. Clifton. engine foreman; J. C. Dickerson. 
freight carman: OQ. W. Dyess, focomotive engineer: W. 6. Flock, 
general foreman: E. E. Free, head fife clerk; N. 0. Huebner, assis- 
tant to superintendent: E, P. Kainer. car inspector: A. Mendoza, 
machinist; J. £ Mortis, electrician, |. £. Nickell, senior rate clerk; 
A. H. Pride, B&B foreman, W. D. Russell, cash sheet checker: 
M. C. Schwartz, locomotive engineer; C. Strauss, car inspector: 
J. BL Wilsan, signal repairer 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: T. E. Abdella, yardmaster: F, R. Hayden, 
car inspector: L. J. Nillen, electrician foreman: W. Placide, as- 
sistant exira gang foreman: G. L. Renatea, yard helper; E. J 
Robichaux. facomotive engineer: W. Solomon, faborer: G. A. Stelly, 
brakeman: C. K. Williams, fireman: R. M. Wingerter, focomotive 
engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: t, Arellano, 
paver, C. C. Beard, P. 0. Beck and W. 8. Black. /ocomotive engi- 
neers; B.C. Blakely. check clerk: J. Borse, car inspector; L. M. 
Byrd, faborer; W. L. Carlton, shop car inspector: J. J. Cavanaugh. 
investigator; J. B. Coleman. focomotive engineer: £. Dominguez. 
electrician helper; d. Duke. Q. C. Eskola and W. E, Fulcher, con- 
ductors; M. L. Feito. locomotive engineer: 0. J. Fenton, car fore- 
man: HK. Garman, yard clerk: M. P. Hall, faborer; J. A. Harvey, 
brakeman, A. F. Hodges, yard helper; B. A. Johnson, freight car- 
man; A.f. Jurado. machinist; W. J. Kiningham. assistant vice pres- 
ident and regional manager-SPIO; J. A. Konrath. brakeman: 6. 4. 
Laue, conductor; H. L. Low. yard helper: J. M. Lowery. hos- 
ter; R. Lenz and J. J. Machado, faborers: 8. A. Marlin, clerk: R. |. 
Mctin. telephone operator: S. §. Melvin, focomotive engineer; 
a 2. Merjil, gang foreman: L. M. Milby, zone accounting clerk: 
E. A. Milkey. rate clerk: 0. N. Miller, motor vehicles messenger: 
E.R. Moore. assistant head timekeeper. J. M. Murphy, sergeant: 
JR. Neria, faborer: §, J. Owens and J. D, Rodriguez, air compres- 
sar operators: A. §, Reis, electrician; M. D. Rodriguez. buffdozer 
operator: E, Rose, machinist; 0. A. Smith. yard helper; J. B. Smith, 
signal maintainer. M, D. Temple. focomotive engineer; 8. B. Thielen, 
manager. quality control: F. &. Twiss, locomotive engineer: J. 
Valdez, tractor bulldozer operator: E. P. Valencia, electrician, 

OREGON DIVISION: S. |. Akagi and 0. M. Allison, train clerks: 
d. J. Anderawskt, brakeman: N. E. Arntz, assistant chief train dis- 
patcher: ¥. L. Barnes, claim inspector: P. K. Bonney, wire chief; 
Vd. Brahe and tl £. Grey. car inspectors: C. ©. Ferris. R. M. Healh 
and f. R. Jelfries, conductors. J. M. Kelby. assistant engineer: 
LB. Lisler. cfaim inspector; 8. P. Inglis. chief yard clerk: E, J. 
Lavelle. focomotive engineer; 0. E. Lucas. yard helper. J. P. Parker, 
B&B carpenter; D. W. Ramsey, Senior zone accounting clerk: H. 0. 
Rexlord. H. W. Sanderson and B. C. Standley, /ocomotive engineers; 
MW. Shutelt. freight carman: d. 8. Sweeney, roundhouse fore- 
man: B. Taylor, faborer: CE. Testerll. agent telegrapher: L. J. Tor- 
pin, conductor; 1. C, Waggoner, facomotive engineer: A. R. Valdez. 
yard helper. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: S. F. Alpin. 
agent telegrapher: M,C. Beltram, fabor foreman; N. E. Bell and 
DJ. Bergen, conductors: O. B. Burnett. facemotive engineer: C. J. 
Cherry and C. L. Cherry, machinists: J. M. Cuellar, faborer: W. R. 
fiavis, signaiman,; C. W. Entjes, train clerk; J. A. Farewell and 6. F. 
Fleming. machinists; W. P. Foote. efectrician: A. W. Galvin, conduc- 
tor; H. Gann, water service foreman, R. M. Green, focomotive en- 
gineer: 7. F, Harvey, passenger carman: R. 0. Johnson, crane op- 
erator: L. B. Jones, machinist: D. R. Xearl, efectricaf foreman: L. J. 
Kerhoulas, valuation clerk; $. Khan, transfer table operator: J.B. 
Lewis, brakeman, F. M, Marseille. conductor; R. H. Mayer. foco- 
motive engineer: 8. 6. Monsen, locomotive carpenter: G. £. Morgan, 
machinist; §, Moshowsky, freight carman; E. M. Newman, brake- 
man: J. H. orien, machinist; C. L. Nutter and 0. Pearson. con- 
ductors; J. W. Pengelly. /ocomotive engineer: &. C. Perea. electri- 
cian; G. C. Perez. head machine operator; J. J. Poirier, voucher 
clerk: E, 6. Robinson, pipefitter: J. F. Rache, motor truck operator: 
E.R. Sctirenimer, TCFC clerk: A. J. Shupe, conductor: B. A. Silva, 
assistant chief clerk; P. T. Snyder, electrician foreman; LP. Sosa, 
Jaborer, &. J. Spelman, freight carman; A. F. Spurrier, car fore- 


man's clerk: C. B, Stenger, crew dispatcher, B. Stanlay. assistant 
chief dispatcher; A. 0. Teall. telegrapher clerk; A. G. Tobias and 
W. S. Weaver, conductors: H. Wilson, hoster; RB, E, Wilson, car in- 
spector; A. F, Wellmering, conductor; M. A. Wrighl. dispatcher 
clerk steno; C. R. Zumait, yard helper. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: J. F. Arnold, chief yard clerk: EL. 
Banks, /aborer; F. 0. Beard, laborer driver; A. A. Brand, brakeman; 
P. Esparza. stevedore. W. £. Faubion, yardmaster; A. M. Fonseca, 
gang leader: J. G. Gamez. faborer; R. Hernandez, stevedore: 1. M. 
Hortan, focomotive engineer: D. L. Hunter, tefegrapher clerk: H. A. 
Kimball, bif! clerk, A. Lopez, machine operator, PR. Norman, sig- 
nal maintainer: A. 0. Richardson, B&B carpenter: £. J. Rhoades, 
cashier, J. L. Schwalbe, ocomotive engineer; M. Songer, account 
executive-Traffic, J. A. Sotomayor, motor truckman; W. R. Steele 
and B. Vyviala, yard helpers. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: F. H. Moses, district sales manager. 
TUCSON DIVISION: H. G. Brenton, yard helper; LM. Bustamante 
and 7. G. Garcia, machinists; £. C. Caldera, faborer; L. Gutierrez, 
power spike puller operator: 4. 0. Kennedy. engine foreman: 0. W. 
Kepiar and R. 0. Miller, focometive engineers: W. J. Lambert, con- 
ductor, M. 0, Orla, steno: A. G. Parra. car inspector, A. G. Portilla, 
irack walker, J, B. Ray. brakeman: A. Schoenthaler, conductor: 
4. L. Turner, signal maintainer; B. V. Urteaga, motor truck oper- 
ator: J.B. Zavala, laborer. ; 

WESTERN DIVISION: W. E. Alford, signa! construction man- 
ager; Mi. G. Arnerich, accounting clerk; K, L. Ayers and J. F. Butler, 
yard clerks; A. Besman, chief clerk; H. 8. Blackman, car inspector: 
M. Brown, ocomotive engineer: P. P. Camilleri, upholsterer: K. R. 
Christie, chief clerk fo superintendent: &. 8. Bortoza, conductor: 
HE. Soy. yardmaster: £. J. Corbin and J. V. BiSalva, locomotive 
engineers; ¥. J. Daly, water service foreman: A. L. Fullerton. yard 
helper: G. A, Gaylord, coach cleaner: W. Gerber, assistant chief 
clerk: J. P. Gomes, car inspector: C. Gonzalez. section stockman: 
J. G. Hamilton, /ocomotive engineer; R. L. Hanan, manager-Time- 
keeping & Crew Dispatching Services; J. H. Hinkson. yard helper; 
LE. Isbell, yardmaster; #. 0, Jentzen, Boilermaker welder: W. W. 
dordan. locomotive engineer; W. G. Krantz, recouperating clerk: 
B. J. Labate, freight carman; J. P. Lewis, yard helper: F. A. Moore, 
sheetmetal worker; 8. Olline. manager wire chief: €. Pitta, agent 
tefegrapher, J. R. Roberts, conductor; H. H. Schick, boilermaker: 
BLP. Sctorling, car inspector; C. E. Smith, yard helper: K. C. Smith, 
head claim adjuster: A. H. Stawinski, W. 8. Thompson and H. F. 
Whistler, focomotive engineers; €, M. While and #. 7, Wilson, 
coach ¢leaners. 

COTTON BELT: S. Austin, yard clerk: H. 1. Bennett. carman; 
MN. F. Bray, engine foreman: W. 1. Surrage, (BMF line desk clerk; 
E Carter, extra gang laborer: T.&. Clement, car foreman-Mechan- 
ica, A. L. Cummins. conductor: J. 0. Coats. £. J. Craven and M. £. 


Dickson, facomotive engineers: B. W. Davis, yard helper: W. 0. Eilis, 


cashier; &. B. Foulk, extra gang laborer: €. E. Goldberger. carman; 
F. M. Halgood. steao clerk; LR. Harden. focomative engineer: E. 
Jackson, faborer: J. L. Katkbrenner, agent tefegrapher; J.J. Kessler. 
manager-Equipment Services, Traffic; G. M. Lee. conductor: 
‘MW. Messick, carman: 4 R.-Miller, focomotive engineer: LD. 
Mitchell. car foreman-Operating: W. &. Moon: conductor; A. E Parr, 
audigage operator: J. Porchta extra gang laborer: H.R. Plunkett. 
car foreman-Mechanical: ¥.&. Rogers, yard helper: E, B. Rass, 
focomotive engineer; J. S. Byan, car clerk; W. €, Searcy. painter; 
S. Sprawlings, faborer; 1. L. Thaxton, conductor: HH. Walter, yard 
clerk; J. H. Wimbley. taborer. 

OTHERS: 1. S. Henderson. supervisor of shop, PMT: E. J. Le- 
Blanc, assistant manager, Iraltic & Sales, SPTofT&L: J. G. 
Gonzalez, rail lifter operator and K. C: Mahan, agent telegraph- 
er, both with NWP. 


Deaths 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: 0. 0. Roy, assistant 
general attorney. Pensioners: 4. F. Coots. E. A. Herbs! M. M. Krueger, 
M. J. Midis and M. £ Riley, clerks: G. §. Watson, assistant to income 
tax auditor. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. S. Fuentes, 
track laborer, Pensioners: A. 0. Brewer, assistant B&B foreman: 
E, Bynum, machinist helper; L. M. Chavis, delivery feader: R. F. 
Oavis, auditor; 8. T. Gordon, faborer: J. J. dames, chef: M. P. Mac- 
Lead. assistant engineet-Valuation & Tax: 0. Rullin, machinist 
helper, G. M. Rutherlard. clerk, W. J. Rylander and 0. Soto. faborers: 
F. Stevenson. stevedore: T. J. Stockstill. /ocomotive engineer: WL. 
Timmons, yardmaster. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: L. Bushnell, brakeman; 
W. P. Daigta, relief foreman; H. W. Garel, general yardmaster: J. A. 
Stell, engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: B. E. Crista, 
clerk; 3, 8, Durad, conductor; F. Kopps, car foreman; VR, LeCiair, 
brakeman: P. Mason. grinder operator: R. L. Oliver. focomotive 
engineer: BL. Rosales, freight carman. Pensioners: M. d. Albright, 
mechanic, B. 0. Baillll, jocomotive engineer, R. W. Bass and £. A. 
Bredenherg. machinists: R. P. Cameron, motorman: R. W. Hood, 
janitor: J. F. Plarcer, machinist; §. Poirler, upholsterer: d. N. 
Shrader, efectrician: 4. W. Thorne, crew dispatcher; D. W. Speer. 
chief clerk- Traffic. 

GREGON DIVISION: 0. 0. Burckhardt, assistant signalman: 
MLO. Jenrette, track /aborer. Pensioners: 0. Aliey, focomotive en- 
ginger: 0. Asher, focomotive fireman: W. #. Clausnitzer, boifer- 
maker: £. 0. Lozar. machinist; J. Gerlitz, mifiman; R.A. Michael. 
yardman: B.C. Mitchell. focomative engineer; E. E. Owens, clerk: 
G. Paolin. section foreman: E. P. Reppy. fabarer: F, W. Reynalds, 
electrician; H. H. Rogers. car inspector: B. L. Whitt, focomotive 
engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: L. W.Frazier 
and 6. W. Miller, motor truck operators; Cf. Thomas, telegraph- 
er. Pensioners: A. £ Anderson, stockman's assistant: A. J. Ben- 
netts, focomotive engineer; A. G. Blackhurn, clerk: 8. $. Bunting, 
assistant terminal superintendent, 6. A. Checkelts. chief clerk: 
a. M, Deatherage, blacksmith helper; W. €. Gin, assistant chemist: 
E. W. Henderson, /ocomotive engineer: P. 8. Hoskins, miffman: C. W. 
Kramer, carpenter: A. G. Lowe, clerk; i. H. Reeder, brakeman: A. 
Schremser, carman painter: J. Soria, crane foreman: G. fi. Tipton, 
car repairman, G. P. Vivari. blacksmith: J. N. Welfe, ecomotive 
fireman. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: A. 0. George. clerk. Pensioners, 
T. #. Lewis, stevedore; £. W. McDade. faborer; E. H. O'Neal, engi- 
neer: A.W. Ougthen, conductor, J. C. Ray. locomotive engineer: 
W. Stubbs, specia/ agent: H. Wheeler, trucker. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: F. Alvarez, faborer: A. 
Champlin, fecomotive engineer; B. F. Ford, car inspector: &. M. 
Hinson, switchman: H. H. Mull, car inspector. 

TUCSON DIVISION: R. &. Carter, conductor. Pensioners: E, B. 
Adams. nurse's aide, H. F. Brawn, locomotive engineer; C. E. Dill- 
man. faborer: H. G. Galusha, clerk: G. Maestas. machine operator: 
M. Pena, daborer: &. B. Segura, sheet metal worker; €. B. White, 
section foreman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: V. G. Barrett. focomotive engineer; E. J. 
Oetaney. clerk to terminat agent: H. B. Shannen, focomotive en- 
gineer, Pensionees: 8. A. Adams. focomotive engineer; P. Bernardi, 
Soilermaker: RG. Bilimize, clerk; Z. Curtez and L. Cheney. /abor- 
ers; E. & Donelson, water service helper, J. W. Haytord. switch- 
man: Rt. tai, brakeman, J. Lombarde, carman; J. G. McArdle, 
switchman, 7. &. MeGillicuddy. machinist; J. H. Mitehell. brake- 
man; 8, 0. Myers, focomotive engineer: M. E. Olstrom, station 
matron, W. 1. Boss, porter: P. A. Rossello, tender truckman: £. 
Rugani, master car repairer; W. €. Seaton, yard helper: ¥. 8. Simp- 
‘son, clerk, T. H. Stubearauch, yardman; F.C. Surment, focomotive 
engineer, £. R. Trumbo, assistant chief train dispatcher. 

OTHERS: B. 0. Shaw. brakeman. Cotton Beit. Pensioners: S. 
Abrams, conductor and (. J. Adams. carman, both with NWP. 
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C. A. Bolander, chief demurrage clerk at 
Houston, was selected as one of the first” Pet- 
rohemical Employees of the Month.” 


W. E. Perriraz, sr. sales representative at Corpus Christi, presented emplovees with wind breakers 


and hats following a flip-chart presentation on petrochemical traffic, From left to right: Conductor 
D. Seals, Asst. Trainmaster T. Stacey, Perriraz, Trainmaster R. Pierce, Brakeman E. Jacobs, 
Engineer D, Travis, Brakeman P, King. Clerk J. Rocha, Brakeman R, Sugarek, Conductor D. 

Wenske, Brakeman D. Cyt, Engineer R. Ricks, and Asst. Regional Agent R, Snowden. 


Petrochemical Traffic 
Employees Along The Gulf Coast Learn All About It 


Along the Texas and Louisiana Gulf 
Coast, the key word is “petrochemicals.” 

“Nearly a third of the traffic Southern 
Pacific originates on the Gulf Coast con- 
sists of petrochemicals and plastics,” 
points out Joe Neal, asst. vice president- 
sales at Houston. 

An extensive program is underway to 
acquaint employees with the high-reve- 
nue petrochemical traffic and its impor- 
tance to the company. Flip chart presen- 
tations, basebail caps and wind breakers 
sporting an SP patch with the words 
“Petrochemical Gulf Coast” and a “Pet- 
rochemical Employee of the Month” 
award are being used to promote the 


program in Texas and Louisiana. 

More than 3,500 employees have re- 
ceived hats and wind breakers. C. A. 
(Bo) Bolander, chief demurrage clerk 
at Houston, was selected as one of the 
first recipients of the “Petrochemical 
Employee of the Month” award for his 
“helpful and courteous attitude toward 
customers and employees.” 

“We want employees to know that the 
petrochemical traffic is important, but 
so is their job in its movement,” says 
Neal. “The petrochemical business is 
our business and each person’s perfor- 
mance is important to the successful 
handling of that business.” o 
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